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some parts of Upper Westminster, and several streets of Rotherhithe,
etc....
The inhabitants of the second floor, in houses occupied by the poor, are
usually better accommodated, and therefore experience during sickness of any
kind the best effect from public and private charities. But persons thus situated
suffer from contiguity and from their friendly attentions to those above them
or to the tenants of the cellars... .69
Another doctor's description adds further details:
In a large proportion of the dwellings of the poor a house contains as many
families as rooms: on the ground floor resides almost universally the master
of the house with his family, which, if pretty numerous, sometimes occupies
the whole of that floor, if not, the back room is occupied by another family.
This apartment is in many instances of a size scarcely more than sufficient to
admit of a bed, with space for a person to pass it, and so much as is necessary
for a fireplace. The rooms which are in the front part of the house are usually
larger but they are often occupied by families more than proportionally
numerous.
But although the accommodations in the middle and upper part of the
house are extremely uncomfortable, they are in every respect preferable to
those in the lowest apartment or cellar, where darkness, dirt and stagnant air
combine to augment all the evils resulting from such a situation..., Many
of the windows cannot be opened without admitting air apparently more
noxious, certainly not less offensive, than that already contained in the room;
in other instances the sashes have frequently been rendered by age or accident
immovable; wood or paper has been substituted for broken panes of glass;
every crevice is so carefully stuffed by woollen rags or some other filthy
substance, that as a means of admitting fresh air the windows are often totally
useless.70
The difference of social grade between those occupying rooms in the
same tenement has been indicated in a lighter vein by Grose, who gives
what he calls a table of precedency:
First then in order of all those who occupy only parts of houses stand the
tenants of stalls, sheds and cellars, from which we take our flight to the top
of the house in order to arrange in the next class the residents in garrets;
from thence we gradually descend to the second and first floor, the dignity of
each being in the inverse ratio of its altitude, it being always remembered
that those dwelling in the fore part of the house take the/ra of the inhabitants
of the back rooms, and the ground floor, if not a shop and warehouse, ranks